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paring to occupy the city, heard of this, he took a
contrary view.

"We don't want the Frenchman around. He
might make trouble/' he said.

Captain Smith sent me aboard the gun-boat to
say that General Butler would rather that she waited
a few days before proceeding up the river.

"General Butler? General Butler?" said the
French commander. "Oh, yes! He is I'avocat*
general. He says I shall stay? Foilay I will go!"
So he went, leaving the "lawyer-general" pretty
angry but helpless.

Our social life ashore while we were off New
Orleans was limited mostly to the scowls of the
people we passed. But there were a few Union
families where we were welcome. The courage of
their loyalty in the midst of what seemed to us uni-
versal disloyalty was very appealing. In most in-
stances they were families who had recently come
from the North and had not yet imbibed the senti-
ments of their surroundings. But the true South-
ern woman would as soon have invited Satan him-
self as a Union officer to her house. To the Creoles
we were loathsome Yankees, and, in turn, we thought
of them as "rebels." Confederate was a little-used
word on the Federal side in those days.

As an example of our own feeling I recall an oc-
currence during the visit of a British gun-boat, the
Rinaldo. She was commanded by Commander,rnational rights that he
